CHAPTER EIGHT

THE   *" PROTECTORS ''

the days preceding Munich the Government had resigned, and
General Syrovy had been entrusted with the premiership.
But his tenure of office was short-lived, and when, on October 1,
1938, ttfe German Army occupied the Sudetenland, it was realised that
Democracy in Czechoslovakia had ended.

Only a year before, on September 21, 1937, Eduard Benes had
spoken these words at the coffin of President-Liberator Masaryk :
'4 President-Liberator, we will remain faithful to the heritage that
you have placed in our hands.'' These words, Verni zustaneme, were
to become the watchword of Benes's second fight for freedom. For,
realising that the fate of Schuschnigg awaited him, he decided to
go abroad, to resume again where he had left off twenty-four years
before: once more a proscribed exile, working for the national
resurrection of his people, sustained only by the unshakable conviction
that truth must prevail. So he resigned his office on October 5, 1938,
addressing the following words of farewell to his people :

6" I myself acted according to what I believed to be my duty, and
in the interest of our State, the whole nation, and our position in
Europe. We wanted peace with all our neighbours, but there was a
refusal to recognise our good will and in the end everybody turned
against us. The forces which were opposed to our good will were
stronger than we. I feel it is for the best that the new European
constellation which is arising should not be disturbed by ourselves.

*k 1 remain a convinced democrat, and therefore I think the best
thing I can do is to leave the field . . .

fc' I close my words of farewell in the conviction that the strength
of our nation, its ideals of freedom for which it has so often fought
in the past and in the name of which it has so often been victorious,
will yet carry it through to happier days. I am not leaving the ship
in the midst of the storm, but I believe it is a political necessity that
I should go."

His resignation was an act committed under duress. Six years
later, in 1944, the Czechoslovak Government in London made known
that Hitler himself had exerted pressure on Dr. Benes to leave the
country. And this can be read, too, in the words of Dr. Benes's farewell
message to Prime Minister Syrov^, where he stated that his resignation
was motivated by apprehension "lest his person should prove a
hindrance in the future development to which the State must accommo-
date itself.9*
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